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GOSFOETH CROSSES. 



Thb quiet country churchyard of Gosforth (which 
contains, besides the magnificent cross here shown, 
the heads of no less than three others), lies at the 
foot of a gently sloping hill, twelve miles south of 
Whitehaven, and three miles from the sea. The 
parish church, dedicated to St. Mary, is a plain, 
unpretentious building; the bell-turret bearing the 
date 1654, which is also the date of the north wall. 
Above the door at the west end are the figures 1789, 
in which year the church underwent considerable 
alterations, which destroyed nearly all external marks 
of antiquity. Inside, however, the ancient chancel 
arch remains, the piers of which are evidently part 
of the original bmlding. (Transition from Norman, 
12th century.) The south pier has carved upon its 
cap three faces, bearded and moustached, connected 
by a figure of 8 twist, with a beading upon it. The 
sculpture on the north pier cap is more irregular. 
The centre face is highest, the moustache and beard 
being very distinct. On the east side (of the cap) 
is a similar fece, the twist is only partly shown and 
looks like a hood, while on the west side, instead of a 
face, there is a half length figure with folded hands. 



In tl^e cliurchyard is the cap of a pillar of similar 
character, but without faces. As before stated, three 
cross heads of freestone are preserved in the church- 
yard along with other fragments. 

The GentlemarCs Magazine for 1799, in an article 
signed " Carbo," says that the great cross " formerly 
" as is reported had a fellow-column at about 7 ft» 
** distance, with an horizontal stone between the two 
** on which was rudely cut the figure of a large and 
" antique sword. This stone has been taken away 
" within memory, and the cross which crowned the 
" two columns (evidently a mistake for second 
" column), after that column was cruelly cut down 
" and converted into a style for a sun-dial, was put 
" into the parson's garden at Gosforth and there 
** remains." Samuel Jeflferson, in his '' Allerdale 
** above Derwent," quotes, without giving his autho- 
rity, that on the column which was destroyed were 
two indistinct " figures of horses and men." 

This act of barbarism was probably committed 
when the church was so much altered in 1789. 

Of the three cross heads, that one which most 
resembles the head of the great cross has three limbs 
remaining and half of the circle. On each limb is 
sculptured an interlaced pattern in relief, and on the 
circle a twist or plait, while on the end of the cross 
bar is more interlaced work, formed by one con- 
tinuous line. It measures about 1 ft, 10 in. in height, 



and has a tongue on its lower extremity measuring 
5 in, more. By the side of this fragment lies a ridge 
or coping-stone with a square socket hole in the top 
of it, into which the tongue of the cross roughly fits; 
so this cross very probably was on the gable of the 
church. I understand that this is the only gable 
cross known on which interlaced work is carved. 

The second cross head is more massive. The 
upper limb and half the circle or ** glory *' are gone, 
the lower is broader than the others, measuring 
nearly 11 in. across at the base, and is ornamented 
^th L interlaced pattern in reUef, closely re^mbling 
that on the north side of the standing cross. This 
pattern extended down the shaft more or less as the 
fracture runs -through it. The horizontal limbs are 
ornamented with interlaced work of a simpler form. 
There has been a slightly projecting boss in the 
centre, surrounded by a ring of cable moulding. 
The only part of the circle which remains perfect is 
very beautiful, having a rope like twist running 
along each edge, and the same double vertebrate 
pattern of six or seven pieces which appears on the 
east and west sides of the great cross, here apparently 
signifying the " glory " of Christ in overcoming the 
Flesh on His Cross. On the other face the remains 
of the boss are more distinct. The cable moulding 
runs round it. On the lower limb is the same inter- 
laced pattern with the fracture running through it. 
Two quarters of the circle remain, ornamented with 
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an interlaced or plaited pattern, on one quarter treble, 
on the other quadruple. The transverse arms have 
lost their outer ends ; on each is carved what appears 
to be the body of a snake knotted upon itself, the 
tails beiQg next the boss. These serpents were 
probably headless, signifying the victory of Christ's 
cross, over the Evil One. This fragment measures 
23 in, across by 13| in. high. 

, The third cross head is much smaUer and of quite 
a different character. It has a large circular centre 
oa which i, a «>rt of star compose! of si. radiating 
leaves, on each limb is a small incised circle. 

It is said that the "horizontal stone," with a 
Bword cut upon it, now forms the lintel of a door of 
a house in the village called Grosforth Grate. If so, 
the carved side is either cut away or hidden by the 
masonry. 

This stone was very likely an ordinary sepulchral 
slab of the 13th century, which had been placed 
between the two crosses in later times. Three of 
these slabs are still to be seen in the churchyard. 

The sun-dial mentioned by " Carbo" still remains. 
It is an octagonal pillar rather more than 3 ft. high, 
thickest at its upper end, standing in a plain square 
socket close to the gate of the churchyard. This 
socket has evidently not been made for the dial as it 
is 2 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 7 in. square, nearly 2 ft. thick, and 
the square hole in the centre is much too large for 
the pillar which stands in it. The distance between 



the dial and the cross is 15 ft., which coincides wit^ji 
the space between the pillars at Penrith. The top of 
the socket is worn hollow by heedless feet, and all 
traces of carving, if any ever existed, are gone. 

By the north-east side of this socket lay an oblong 
stone, with its upper surface just level with the 
ground, forming a sort of step. This, when heaved 
up in March last by me, disclosed on its under side 
the remarkable sculpturing shown in the iUustration, 
clearly having reference to ancient Norse mythology 
and forming a valuable collaborative proof of the 
antiquity of the cross itself. This stone is of oblong 
shape measuring 2 7|^ in. by 13 in. and is 5^ in. thick. 
The upper and lower comers on the left hand side 
have been beveled off, and the right side has been 
cruelly chipped away, apparently to make it of more 
convenient form for a step. The sculpture is in 
high relief, and is divided into ^wo unequal panels by 
a transverse line. In the upper panel is a hart, the 
horns not seen, trampling upon the serpent which is 
knotted twice. It is doubtful, owing to the fracture 
of the stone, whether there are not two serpents ; 
if so the head of the second touches the heel of the 
hart. 

In the lower panel is a knotted headless snake, and 

beneath a boat or ship, with short thick mast, on the 

top of which is a " crow's nest.'' To the left of the 

mast is the figure of a man facing the spectator, with 

hia right arm extended over the prow and grasping a 
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hAmmer. In his left hand he holds a line. To the 
right is another figure, grasping, in its uplifted right 
hand, a hatchet. Below the boat is the line, cut, on 
the end of it an ox's head, surrounding which are 
several enormous fish or other marine monsters. 

Among the legends of the Scandinavian mythology 
is the following : — The god Thor wished to catch and 
destroy the great serpent or Midgard worm, which 
lay at the bottom of the ocean and encircled the 
world. Having no bait he asked his enemy Hyme 
the giant for his largest ox, and having received it, 
he twisted oflf its head and baited the hook with it. 
The great serpent rose and took the tempting morsel 
and Thor pulled it to the surface, but the struggles 
of the serpent were so violent that the bottom of the 
boat gave way. The god stood in his divine strength 
upon the bottom of the sea and again pulled his 
enemy up, and then it was that Hyme, fearing that 
Thor would succeed in destroying this great power 
of evil, lifted his hatchet and cut the line. The 
worm sank back again into the billows and escaped. 

The story of the ^tone is now plain: — Above, 
Christ as the heavenly Hart, which is one of the 
earliest symbols of Him, tramples upon and subdues 
the serpent, or Evil One, and below the transverse 
line is the serpent again conquered and head-bruised. 

We see Hyme with uplifted hatchet, and Asathor 
with extended arm grasping Miolnir — shortshafted. 
We see the severed line and the ox's head which the 



worm or serpent has seked. The giant is alarmed. 
Not a moment is to be lost so he swings his knife or 
axe, and cuts the line over. " Between the Ettin and 
Hammer-God," says Professor Stephens, " is the 
mast, with its crow's nest, look out or basket at the 
top, a feature of great antiquity also in the classical 
lands/' Not only is the mast highly interesting, but 
also the shape of Hyme's weapon and of Thor's 
Hammer. This latter is not quite perfect on one 
side, as being close to the edge of the stone. The 
whole ship is costly, as the oldest stone picture of 
a boat used by our " barbarian " Angle forefathers 
which has come down to us. 

" The Christian teacher has therefore said to his 
pagan countrymen : * Abandon your false belief. 
Even your famous God Thunor could not slay the 
great Midgarth worm. But our Christ did bruise the 
serpent's head, and hereafter giveth us life ever- 
lasting !' " 

It can scarcely be doubted that this stone was part 
of the missing cross shaft, especially when we compare 
the sculpture with that on the cross -still standing. 

There is very little tradition to be gathered con- 
cerning these stones. Higher up the hill in a field, 
still called Chapel Croft, about a quarter of a mile 
from the present church, is the site of an ancient 
chapel, some stones of which were still lying about 
within the memory of the older parishioners. About 
five-and-twenty years ago a deep trench was dug in 



the floor of the church, for the purpose of putting 
down hot-water pipes. In cutting this, many bones 
were disturbed, which were at once noticed to be of 
enormous size. Several thigh-bones are said to have 
been nearly 2 ft. in length, and I have been repeatedly 
assured that one gigantic femur measured 2 ft. 2 in. 

The village stocks formerly stood close to the cross, 
and the last man that was confined in them was a 
person of the name of Sewell, for climbing up the 
cross atfd sitting on the top of it on Sunday morning, 
when " t'priest " was late owing to Saturday night's 
potations. The villagers call the two parallel figures 
on the east side Adam and Eve, and it is curious 
with what tenacity they adhere to the belief that there 
was once another head on the top of the existing one, 
but set on transversely. 

On the 8th July, 1881, our Cumberland and West- 
moreland Archaeological Society inspected the famous 
Gosforth Cross, and remarks as to its age and the 
probable meaning of the figures carved upon it were 
made by several of the party. I mentioned a tradition 
of the place that the cross had been erected by Danes 
who had been converted to Christianity. The Rev. 
W. S. Calverley, of Dearham (to whom is due the 
credit of having struck the main clues which have 
since unravelled the mysteries of the hitherto unex- 
plained sculpturing), expressed his opinion that the 
carving in the panel on the west face indicated the 
binding to a rock of LOKE, the Scandinavian Evil 



One, and that other figures represented the Crucified 
One overcoming Death and Hell. Mr, Calverley 
pointed out to me the similarity of the knot in the 
upper part of the panel, to that on a stone at Kirkby 
Stephen, described by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, as 
^^ part of a cross shaft — ^the subject — appropriately 
''enough — ^representing Satan bound." We determined 
to clean the stone and work together at it in order 
that photographs might be taken, and " the story of 
" the cross " made plain if possible. In course of time, 
Messrs. Green, of Grasmere, succeeded in taking some 
excellent photographs, and by careful comparison of 
these with the original I was enabled to make the 
accompanying drawing. Through our president, the 
Rev. Canon Simpson, Professor Dr. George Stephens, 
of Copenhagen, wrote to Mr. Calverley and myself 
concerning the cross, and we sent to him photographs 
and drawings with such descriptions and opinions as 
could be then formed. The result of this correspondence 
was the following papejr , which Mr. Calverley and 
myself humbly presented to the Royal Archasological 
Institute as being not our own simply, but enriched 
by jewels set by the skilful hands of our great master 
in northern lore. Dr. Stephens. The Professor made 
a pilgrimage to the cross, and having examined it 
and the other fragments, declared it to be "the most 
" elegant olden Rood in Europe." 

This slim and elegantly designed pillar, so 
marvellous in the conception of its art stories, stands 
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on the south side of the church, about midway 
between it and the churchyard wall, which is the 
usual position in this county. It is a red sand-stone 
Christian monument, and it is a monolith. It is not 
a heathen pillar surmounted by a cross. 

The surface of the lower part of the shaft is circular 
and measures 40 in. round. The surface of the upper 
part of the shaft is squared off, and measures at the 
top on the east and west faces 6 in., and on the north 
and south faces 5 in. The head is 20 in. across. The 
cross is 14^ ft. high, and it stands in a rectangular 
socket of three steps, plain, a foot high. It is believed 
to be the tallest ancient cross in Britain. 

Rather more than the lower half of the circular 
surface of the shaft is uncarved and represents the 
bole or trunk of a tree, the upper part is ornamented 
with a design representing the intertwined branches 
of the same. 

This tree is the great world ash Yggdrasil, whose 
roots reach down to and cover Nifleheim, whose 
branches spread over the whole earth and reach above 
the heavens. The world ash (purposely confoimded 
by the Christian missionaries with the tree of life), is 
also figured on the Dearham Cross ; but in that case, 
the shaft being square, the stem of the tree is carved 
in relief, here the circular shaft represents the bole, 
supporting all. Curvilinear mouldings divide the 
circular shaft from the four plane surfaces above, 
which contain the sculptures. 
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In considering these sculptures it is necessary to 
notice first of all, that the artist (and he can have 
been no mean one) has adopted three distinct modes 
of treatment in picturing the bodies of the animals 
which he intends shall represent the three evil powers 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. The evil 
power of the world takes a form like to that repre- 
senting the branches of the world ash on the circular 
shaft ; the flesh takes a similar form, but having the 
rings and stem-pieces divided so as to give the 
appearance of vertebrae and ribs. The devil's power 
is shown of serpent form with wolfish head, a com- 
bination of two horrid offspring of Loke the Scandi- 
navian fiend — namely, the Fenris wolf and the great 
Midgard serpent. All three forms have heads, save 
in two cases, where they are purposely omitted. 

I will now describe the sculptures on this sermon- 
stone, commencing with the south side which faces 
us as we enter the churchyard, commencing at the 
bottom, that is just above the intertwined branches 
of the Yggdrasil. 

First, notice that the cross is perfect, with the 
exception of a small piece which has been chipped off 
the extreme top towards the east. 

Lowest of all in the semicircle, formed by the 
curved moulding, lies an apparently undeveloped man 
figure with limbs interlaced. 

Above. — The tail part of a snake or worm. 
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resembling the two parallel with each other on the 
west side, but headless. 

We have seen a similar snake on the "fishing- 
stone " already described. 

Above. — A man figure on horseback, armed with 
a spear in his right hand, belted and bridled. 

Above. — A dog or wolf and twisted knotted 
serpent with head upwards. 

Above. — A hart with antlers. 

Above. — A beast with its wolfish or swinish head 
upwards, open-jawed, having ears and eyes ; a ring 
passes between the jaws round the front of the snout 
and behind the ear, encircling the head. 

Above is a beast with head upwards (close under 
the head of the cross), open-mouthed, having ears 
and eyes and a serpent-like body knotted upon itself, 
with the tail curled quite round. 
■ A figure with a tail curled round in a similar 
fashion is to be seen on a cross socket at Brigham. 

On the end of the transverse arm of the cross is a 
piece of interlaced work formed of two knots. 

Round the circle runs a rope-pattern. 

East side. — Lowest of all, in the hollow of the 
curved moulding, lies the great worm or serpent, 
apparently double-headed, fillmg the whole space 
with its intertwined coils. 

Above stand two figures facing one another, the 
one on the left hand of the spectator clothed in a 
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tunic, belted and apparently helmeted, holds in Ms^ 
right hand a spear. The other figure is that of a 
woman, with long plaited hair and flowing robe, who 
holds in her hand a flask-shaped vessel. Her foot is 
immediately over the serpent's head. 

Above is an oblong panel with a twisted or rope 
border, containing a representation of the Crucifixion. 
The panel is not set quite straight on the cross 
shaft, and although the rope forming the border is 
evidently meant to be continuous, the strands run in 
different directions on the various sides. 

The figure is clothed with a tunic and belted, the 
arms are stretched out quite horizontally, and the 
hands grasp the twisted borders of the panel. A 
separate cross is not shown. The spear in the hand 
of the figure below is plainly seen passing under the 
rope border, and the triangular head just touches the 
skirt of the Crucified One, whilst out of His right side 
issues the double stream. 

Above. — The headless body of a beast, consisting 
of five vertebrse with ribs. 

Above. — The figure of a belted man placed 
horizontally, who holds in his right hand a staff, 
while with his left hand he wrenches open the jaws 
of the monster above, which seems to have seized his 
left leg with its forked tongue or teeth. The monster 
is a double-headed, interlaced, serpent-like figure, 
both heads having ears, eyes, open jaws, and teeth ; 
the lower head battles, with the man with the staff, 
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while the upper seems gaping upwards to attack the 
holy symbols above, which are : 

On the head of the cross. — Each arm contains the 
Irish sign of the Holy Trinity, the Triquetra, In 
the centre a large boss projects more than two inches. 
The arms are joined by a circle, which is ornamented 
with plait work. The edging of each side of each 
arm leaves the edge and crosses over, just below the 
boss, to form the edging of the next arm. 

North side, beginning at the top. — On the end of 
the arm of the cross is interlaced work, formed of 
two knots. 

Beneath is a curious and uncommon figure, taking 
up fully half of the sculptured space, and consisting 
of a straight body, tail, eight rings, eight pairs of 
wings, and a large head. The head is downwards, 
with open mouth, big round eye, and powerful 
looking teeth in both upper and lower jaws. The 
tail is composed of the sacred symbol the Triquetra. 
Each pair of wings is attached to the trunk by a ring, 
the rings passing alternately under the wing bone 
and over the vertebraB, and vice versd. The lowest 
ring passes under the wing, and is the largest. 

Beneath is a belted figure on horseback, with 
right hand uplifted, holding a spear; and beneath 
this again, is a similar figure on horseback, upside 
down. 

Beneath is a piece of double interlaced work. 

West side, beginning at the top. — In each arm is 
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the Triquetra, formed on this side by a double band ; 
on the east side it is single or plain. 

A circle, ornamented with plait work, joins the 
arms. 

In the centre is a boss, projecting more than two 
inches. The edging of the arms crosses over as on 
the east side. The uppermost figure on the shaft of 
the cross has its wolfish or swinish head upwards, 
open-mouthed, and eared ; its body consists of eleven 
vertebrae, with double pairs of ribs. 

Beneath are two beasts, heads downwards, parallel 
to each other, lower jaw to lower jaw, with open 
mouths, fierce looking teeth, and knotted, worm-like 
bodies and tails. 

Beneath. — A man clothed in a tunic, and belted, 
stands across the shaft horizontally, with the staff in 
his right hand he keeps back the beasts above, while 
his left hand, which holds a horn, points towards a 
figure on horseback upside down, belted, and carrying 
a spear in its right hand. 

Beneath is what seems at first sight a circular 
panel, the lower part of which is formed by the 
curved moulding. In the hollow of this the figure, 
of a man lies, upon his back, having his legs and 
arms bound fast with gyves, and a cord bound round 
his neck. Over him is suspended a serpent, the 
curved body of which forms the upper part of the 
panel; and just above the bound figure is a woman 
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with long hair, kneeling, and holding with out- 
stretched arm a cup or dish. 

This completes the picture writing on this 
*' Churchyard Bible;" now for the reading and 
interpretation thereof. 

We will begin, as before, on the south side, at the 
bottom, and follow the same order as has been done 
in the description of the sculptures. 

The half developed, grotesque figure represents 
the entrance of Christ into the world. 

In the mounted figure above is shown Christ in 
His manhood as the warrior armed to do battle 
against the power of the world and against the Evil 
OnCy on whose headless body He already tramples. 

Above. — The Hart is Christ again, trampling upon 
the powers of evil, namely, the Fenris wolf and the 
Midgard worm. As we have already seen on the 
^* fishing stone." 

Above is the beast with the ring round its snout 
and head. This is the world^ subdued and placed 
under bonds, but not destroyed. 

And the beast above, with open jaws, attacking 
the cross, the rfra^ow-monster, whose strength is in 
his taiii is the evil serpent whose power is restrained. 

The world conquered during the life of Christ (" I 
have overcome the world"). 

We pass on to the east side. 

Here. — " It is finished." The Christ is crucified, 
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and dead, for the centurion has pierced His side, from 
which the blood and water flows. (Note that it is 
on the right side of the body, as shown in all the 
oldest representations.) The flesh is overcome, and 
the Magdalen, standing by with the box of ointment 
" for my burial" in her hand, treads upon the head 
of the conquered and writhing serpent. Above is 
the headless body representing the flesh which has 
been subdued by Christ who, now, with the staff of 
omnipotence in His right hand, proceeds to wrench 
open with His left the jaws of hell that He may enter 
and conquer also the great devil himself. 

On the north side.— Christ is risen. By the 
ringed and winged figure descending from the 
Triquetra are represented the Holy Hosts of the ever 
glorious Trinity who appear with Christ, armed, 
and on horseback, at their head; while Death on 
the pale horse is overthrovm^ and driven down to bis 
perdition. 

On the west and last side. — The figure standing 
across the shaft with the staff in His right hand, is 
the Christ represented as Heimdal^ the watchmail 
and warder of Asgard (the Scandian heaven), 
holding in His left hand the Giallahom^ which was 
kept under the sacred tree, and used to summon the 
gods to battle. It has here become the attribute of 
the conquering Prince, who summons and fights at the 
head of His Holy Hosts, drives down headlong Death 
on the pale horse and binds Satan with links of iron. 
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Satan and yet not Satan, for the bound figure 
below is Loke, the Scandian fiend, who was bound 
by the gods to a point of rock, and a venemous 
worm suspended over him, the poison from which 
dropped upon his face, causing him unspeakable 
torments. By his side kneels his ill-treated but 
faithful wife Sigun^ catching the dripping venom in 
the cup she holds. But anon, the cup is full, and as 
she draws back to empty it, the burning poison falls 
upon the forehead of the fiend, who writhing in his 
agony causes those world shakings which men call 
earthquakes. 

He who neither slumbers nor sleeps has already 
overcome the World — conquered the Flesh — entered 
the jaws of Hell — turned Hell and Death upside 
down, and finally bound the Arch Fiend Himself. 

In Professor Stephens own words : — 

"The emblem of the Trinity, the style of the 
" interlaced work, the open jaws of the monster 
*' trying to devour the Holy sign on this cross, 
** shows undoubtedly the deep influence of Keltic art 
" on the Northumbrian through the great Irish 
" Scotic missions. These new discoveries show 
"jpwre HeaiheTidom (as a means of teaching the 
^ Gospel) on Christian monuments. This could only 
" have been possible in the early contact of small 
'^ Christian missions with the mass of Paganism." 
In the same manner as the story of Orpheus charming 
animals was translated by the early fathers to typify 
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the power of the love of God over the rude hearts of 
mankind, so the missionaries in these then barbaric 
regions, perceiving the futility of direct opposition to 
the heathen beliefs, preached that the worship of 
Pagan deities was in truth a blind seeking for the 
supreme God. In their hands Baldor became 
Christ, Loke became Satan, Heimdal the heavenly 
watchman, who slew Loke, and was slain by him, 
became also a type of Christ the Conqueror through 
death. Even the victories of Thor and Tyr the 
Sword God were used, Thor as a rule becoming 
St. Michael, and following whether wittingly or not 
the example of the Apostle Paul, the keynote of 
their exhortations sounded continually, '^Whom 
" therefore ye ignorantly worship, -him declare I unto 
" you.'' 

*' The Gosforth pieces," says the Professor, *'in my 
** opinion cannot be later than the seventh century, 
" that of the equally grand Ruthwell cross, on which 
"Christ is ^Baldor;' and of the before-mentioned 
" stone at Kirkby Stephen. These two representa- 
" tions of the Devil as Loke must be exceedingly 
" early, for * the early Church had no idea of a 
^^ Human Chief-Devil in its symbolization, much less 
" of a hound man-fiend. Li the oldest Christian Art 
" the Evil One was always represented by a serpent 
*' or dragon, or (as on the Bewcastle and Ruthwell 
" Crosses), with reference to Christ's famous miracle, 
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** by a couple of Swine, on which our Lord tramples. 
** These Loke figures are glaring instances of survival^ 
** as is that of Baldor- Christ in the words on the 
** Ruthwell Cross. Caedmon (seventh century) and 
" our other old English poets, following Scandi- 
" navian traditions, always represent the man-foe as 
" bound, and out of the fifty drawings in the unique 
" Caedmon Codex, no less than five show the Devil 
" as bound, but variously treated, according to the 
" fancy of the artist." 

AU Cumberland and Westmoreland were at one 
time intensely Scandinavian. In the ninth century 
the Wikings descended in force upon this county, 
under Halfdene, ravaging and destroying almost 
everything. So utterly did they ruin Carlisle, that 
for 200 years " the city ceased to be a city." After- 
wards they made extensive settlements, the names 
of which still remain terminating in ** by.'' There 
are sixty-three of these in Cumberland and West- 
moreland, Ponsoni^ being the next parish to 
Gosforth. 

There was also an extensive colonization from 
Norway, the settlements bearing names ending in 
*'thwaite," and "garth," or "guards." They lie 
thickest in the western part of Cumberland, both 
being of common occurrence in Gosforth parish and 
district. 

It has been argued that we have no sculpture in 
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high relief earlier than the twelfth century, but this 
is disproved by reference to Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who, writing in 1185, says: — "At a place called 
" Margan there is a cross which is so little thought of 
" that it serves as a bridge for foot-passengers over a 
" little rivulet, and in the same village we saw the 
" fragments of a cross beautifully ornamented with 
" fretwork." From this we see that sculptured crosses 
were sufficiently ancient to be forgotten and despised 
in the twelfth century. 

Such a monument, however, as the Grosforth 
column must have been erected prior to the ninth 
century invasion. The Wikings erected nothing, 
their business was destruction, and long before the 
eleventh or twelfth centuries the religion of Thor 
and Odin was dead and buried. This " Preacher in 
Stone" has had a charmed life. Accidentally, or 
perchance by their having noticed the symbols of 
their ancient religion graven upon it, it escaped the 
fury of the Danes ; still stranger is it that so slender 
a shaft should have retained its cross head in Puritanic 
times. Within a few miles are the broken and defaced 
remains of Muncaster, St. Bridget's, and St. John's 
crosses. Two more have disappeared from Gosforth 
itself. 

But this one perfect witness of the conversion of 
our forefathers still remains entire, in its original 
position, pointing faithfully upwards to that heaven 
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which shall be our only refuge, when the primeval 
hills on the one side '' shall melt like wax," and on 
the other " there shall be no more sea/^ 

CHARLES ARUNDEL PARKER. 

We are not wiser than the seers of old, 
Our fathers — they twelve hundred years agone 
Hewed from its silent place this prophet stone, 
And bade the sacred Yggdrasil uphold 
A Balder-Christ whose triumphs should he told 
In Pagan picture, — here the battle won 
By Horn's blast, — ^there the Horse with Death thereon 
Cast down for years whose coil is endless rolled. 
Preacher of Christ, stone-lipped, and not in vain, 
Preacher of Woman's love to help her Lord 

By faithful tendance, yea, though earth should quake ; 
For lo ! her feet upon the bruised snake, 
Here Mary stands beside the Christ in pain ! 
There Loke's queen prevents with cup the poisons poured ! 

J7. D. Ua/umsley, 



GOSPORTH, 

Sept. 1882. 



Note. — ^The cross has lately been cleaned and a cast taken o£ 
it for the South Kensington Museum ; since which it has been 
protected by a hi^h iron railing. 
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